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" The difference which arose between General Grant and myself was mostly, if not entirely, due to misrepresentation and exaggeration of the language and conduct of both of us by gossips, who thought that, because he and I had had some different views in official matters, it would be agreeable to General Grant to hear unkindly things purporting to come from me. I believe that they were in this mistaken. There were people, too, who wished to keep us apart. I believe General Grant always felt kindly toward me, and I certainly felt thus toward him. I never did him the slightest injury, though I consider I have had occasion for grievance. In General Grant's official report, I did not think he gave the Second Corps, or myself as its commander, all the credit that justly belonged to the Corps and to me. When, however, his attention was called to this omission, he gave, as his reason, * that when his own report was made out, he had not received full reports from all of the commanders of the several corps.'
" It was an unfortunate omission forme, as General Grant's report will always in the future be regarded as the one truthful, correct reference for historians."
It is gratifying to consider that General Grant's Memoirs make ample though late amends, by the very handsome and just mention of General Hancock's services. It cannot be denied that he had fully earned such a tribute. Before yielding up his command in the Fifth Military District, General Hancock was approached by friends, and urged to be a candidate for the Presidency. He would not listen to these appeals, nor allow his name to be used in any manner to further his own advancement; everything that was done was through enthusiastic friends and supporters.
The Convention assembled in New York City, July 4, 1868, the Hon. Horatio Seymour presiding.